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ABSTRACT 

This paper traces the development of the seven-volume 
Florida Catalog of Performance Objectives for Reading and Writing^ 
kindergarten through grade twelve, and describes the nature, 
purposes, and use of the finished product, Thp project was funded by 
the Florida Education Department, and the researchers built on 
earlier catalogs developed in reading and writing, A search of the 
literature pertinent to the fields of reading, written composition, 
and performance objectives was performed, and all existing 
communications performance objective catalogs were surveyed. After 
developing a domain chart treating the expressive skills of speaking 
and writing as almost mirror images of the receptive skills of 
listening and reading, the group employed graduate assistantif and 
practicing teachers to list competencies for each area and to develop 
pre-ob jectives, performance objectives, and two assessment items for 
each skill, A major portion of the paper presents the values and 
limitations of the performance-objective approach and the anticipated 
use of the finished project within a humanistic curriculum, 
(Author/WR) 
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.{■ DUf A I .ON r.'.Si 1 lON Ot^ »'0l K Y 

ilhat Seems to Be the Most Effective T^^ay of Filsseminatlnp Reading: Res-jarch in 
a ^^eanlnp^ful and Hseful Manner to Classroom Teachers? 

^Jilliam TT. TTest T^lalne T^ivnan 
TTniversity of South Florida 

Sone experts estimate that when a si<>niflcant hreaV--throuf^h occurs in a 

technolof>lcal area, within three to four years practical aonlications of the 

new insif»ht have emerR;ed from all concerned Industries. T^e 8o-cal]nd "turret 

top*' automobile was the exclusive possession of one conpanv for one year. Ti^e 

OO 

f reeze-dryinfT method of preparing instant coffee hecame industrv-tride in a 

Q 

matter of months, ^ven in the 1880's the liscov^^r ; t^at harhed wire could 
contain the most farocious bulls was able to cl. se the open ran^re within a 
decade. 

Not so V7hea a break-throu?rh occurs in the social sciencea-~particularly 
in education. Fducators al^nost replicate the story told by '^harles f!arpenter 
T^ires of the murder" Ceoree TTashinrrton by his phvslcians, Althouf^h umiaTn 
^■arvey had discovered and described the circulation of the blood in 1628, fully 
one and a half centuries later, Hashint^ton's doctors bled him three tirries in 
one eveninf>., hopinp; to cure a case of ouinsv, and so weakened him that thev 
practicallv assured his deatb* The analogy between medicine in ^^asbinf»ton*s 
time and education in ours is perhaps not so farfetched 1^ the titles of several 
books commendine on teachini? are taken seriously: Save the Children , Our 
Children are T>yin^ , and Heath at an T^arlv A^e , This criticism of th^i failure to 
apply research in education extends to areas other than reading*, of course, but 
it surely applies to reading as well. 

A research study described by Arnold J. Moore and ^on Carri^'er and in 
"The Inutility of Educational Research in '"urriculum T)eveloptnent" (Phi T)elta 
Kappan ? ^^arch 1974, paf^e 4^?) sut>pests that "The problem, at least in part, is 
Y) simply that practitioners inay not be willing to accept and use research findin?»s- 

^ no matter how they are packaged — because they resist research as a concent !" 
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These researchers reach the forepolng conclusion hy Identlfvlna comparable 
ffroups of American Educational T?esearch Association (AFT?A) tnemhers, representative 
Kansas Mt^A memhers, and outstandlnf^ educators selected hy local Javcees. ^^hen 
the f>roups V7ere rriven a Scale of Attitude Toward i^esearch , developed and 
validated by the researchers, the outstandlne teachers and the AT^^^A memhers 
were indistinguishable in their attidues. But the Kansas ^TEA mernhers — assumed 
to offer a population representative of all Kansas public school teachers — 
scored sipnif icantly lower. 

It is indeed possible that teachers will "reject "research findings — no 
matter how they are packaj^ed — because they resist research as a concept !" 

Harry Siup:er, however, in his article "Research That Rhould ^^avt Made 
a difference," ( Elmentary Fnplish . -^^47 (January, 1970), na«>es 27-34) has 
several additional explanations: 

If we ash why the studies. . .have not yet had widespread 
impact upon teaching readin?», we would pive several mjor reasons. 
On this list would be inattention or even ideolof>ical resistance 
to research results (Moynihan, 1968), findln<>s contrary to "con- 
ventional wisdom" (Chall, 1967), acceptability of only those 
research findings that are in accord with the prevailinfr matnra- 
tional-environmo.ntal bias (Purkin, 1958), susceptihllities of 
educational decision maVers to commercial propaganda, and varia- 
tion in adequacy of dissemination of findings (Hhall, 1967). 
SinF'er then SKoes on to offer a Vey additional reason that teachers nef>lect 
research findings: " teachers do not have an alternate method ." Research 
conclusions can be either positive or nej^atlve. They can be positive in ^' - 
su^pestinf> something which should be done (for example, schools should attempt 
systematically to develop and assess >»oth speed and comprehension) or ne?>ative 
in su^gestin5> that something* should not be done (for example, teachers should 



not use round- robin, LncvjTYV.n t^EAHINO RF.CITATIOMS .) ^ut whether nositlve or 
nes^atlve, most research is not dlsseTnlnaterl in a pattern vhich c?lso lavs out 
clear and definite p.ltematlve procedures for actually teaching* children. It 
Is no wonder, then, that nrnch research is not read, that some Is read and rejected, 
that somo. is read, attempted, and then abandoned. 'The ordinary nrac tit loner may 
wall resist research as a concept primarily because he reads it as basically 
negative: it attacks what he has been taught and what he has practiced • It 
tears down without offering the alternatives to rebuild. It asks him to create 
new procedures when the primary researcher has been unwillino' or unable to do so. 
Perhaps Carl Sandburj^'s '^Prayers of Steel'' offers researchers an excellent 

paradim. Yes, let me be a crowbar to "lift and loosen old foundations" but 

also '^Let me be the 5»reat nail holdln<^ a skyscraper throuf?h blue nl^,hts into white 
stars. 

In a little pamphlet entitled. There's a ^^ew School Homlnp^ , the Florida 
department of Education several y^^.ars aro laid out very clearly the "renewal 
stratej^" underlying' ^loridas* lon<»-rancTe plan to improve education. Tt is built 
on three basic elements: 

1. Identifyincr clear f?oals and ohiecti.ves 

2. Finding out through assessment and analysis how well the <»oals and 

objectives are beinf» attained, and 

3. Identifyii^pr additional ways of acblevinp^ the objectives (i.e., alterna- 

tive educational practices ) for reaching the specified ^toals. 
The Florida Department of Education plans were not limited to reading*; they 
included art, reading, music, mathematics, science, social studies, and such 
inter-disci pllnary areas as learning skills, human relations, and emnloyability 
skills. Fnlistinf» the aid of the most kno^O.ed^^eable available experts in each 
area, "Florida has clearly aim.ed at includinf?; si^miflcant research in such a 
context that it will indeed be used by teachers. 
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The strategy Is based upon a per fonn?»nce-oHj active base. Yes, the atithors 
are Indeed awarr^ of the controversies surrounding nerformance-ob'^ectlves and 
attendlnp; criterion-referenced assessment • It Is not thp Intention of this 
naper, however, to defend performance oblectives, but rather to explain an 
Effective !-7ay of Mssemlnatlnf? Readlnj» >?esearch In a ^^eanln^fuT and TTseful 
'^^anner to Classroom '''eachers. That x-ray, simply stated, is to nrovlde alternative 
Instructional strategies rooted In rei^earch as a means of achlevinjr clearly 
Identified ^oals and objectives, however they are sneclfied. TTn fortunately, the 
Florida program is not yet to the point of developing alternative educational 
strategies, so this paper can only describe the method of stating the wals and 
ob;]ectives and preparin«> for assessment and analysis. 'Hie <>reater part, the 
more creative work, and the most effective applications lie ahead. 

In IC'72, a Broward County team and a Florida State TTnlverslty team worked 
respectively on catalop^s of writinj^ and readlnfr o>>jectlves. In addition to 
publlshliij^ 'Performance Objectives for Hritinp, A State of the Art Survey," and 
domain charts for each area, they tjrepared several volumes of objectives and 
assessment items. It became apparent, however, that because of the limited 
amount of time in which the teams worked, the catalogs were incomplete* Moreover, 
since reading and writing are so inter-related and instruction in a wrltin<» skill 
may very well promote a reading skill and vice versa^. additional hlp,h3.1p:htinf? of 
the Interrelationships between reading and T<7ritin^» seeT^^ed desirable. In August 
1^7?. the State advertised the project to expand and lnte<>rate t>ie catalogs, and 
in December of 1972 the team at the TTniverslty of South Florida headed bv 
William ITest and Flaine Tivnan beccan its work. One year later, on T^ecember 7, 
1973 — a day that will live in Infamy, someone has said — the team mailed to the 
State Department seven volumes totalinj^ 2,823 pap.es. Included in these Pa?>es 
are: 

1. An Introduction, User's Ouide, and '^able of Contents 

2. A Domain Chart with Reading: Skills on the left-hand side and parallel 

writin^» skills when aoproT>riate in mirror lma?>e on the rlRht-harid side. 

3. Thro-e volumes of heading objectives and three volumes of ^^^rlti.uff objectives 



In addirion to these volunesj the staff prepared perhaps flftv a<^ditlonal na^s 
of naradlfnns for later development. One t^roject was a s&tripie Mhllooraphv of 
teaching materials tied to specific oHIectlves and the other was a specification 
of two alternative instructional stratef^ies for several selecte*^ ohiectives. 
These are to provide &uoj;estions to contractees when later phases of the educa- 
tional renewal strategy are undertaken. 

^ape 000 shows the way the ^yj^^ain rv-arts are or'i»anlzed and coded for t>>e 
co'Touter. ^.eadine , on the left, is the mirror-iinaee, for th* rvc5:t nart, of 
22rltlnr, on the rl<rht< ^ach area of both readinp and writing is analyzed care- 
fully, lorically, into suh-areas, and suh-RuH areas an'^ finallv the competency 
under which eac>> performance ohi^ctive is placed. ^houRh the connuter Is an 
idiot, it handles very well suc^ strict, logical, outline divisions, and the 
number code at each step provides a kev to where each ite^i fits into the entire 
pattern, "ni*? followinr, chart shows the ^a1ar divisions of the first pa<^e of the 
do-^ain chart: 

PeaHlnj? ^Yitino 

rortwiml cat Ions ^eadln^ess (both areas) 

Word Identification Skills c . .^'ord formation and Vocabulary 

"ord ^eanin"' f^ktlls 

*;ePtence-Level *^vntactlc (^ra*^- 

natlcal) Skills 

ro»nprehension *^1cills ♦ Rhetorical f^Vills 

'Reference and Stndv *>V111r Functional ^'ritin** ^^ills 

»>ecrp;itlonal P.eadin<» Skills.... Creative ^'ritin*^ *^Vllls 

On subsequent pipes, each of these areas is broken down into subcomponents, 
which In turn are broken into snb-sub-components, and then specific oblectives 
are assimed under each competency. 

Psipe OOO is a representative paoe frof»» one of the catalogs. Tt shoi-Ts hew 
the oblectives and the assessnent ite'^s are arranwd, an^^ it reveals t*-e extent 
of the conputer codin'^. At the top left of each paw ia a number — always a ^ — 
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which l{1entlfles this pa^e as belonpln<T to the FtiRllsh Lanpua(>e /Vrts In the 
Florida computer hank. The next nutnher 1 i^lentlfles this iter^ as hein<y a 
Language Skill , The next number 1 reveals that this Item Is pertinent to 
Reading. The final number on the upper left-hand-corner line places this Item 
In the fourth main division of Reading — that Is, Comprehension Skills , ?^ub- 
sequent subdivisions on the Ticmain Chart — Literal Skills and details — are both 
numbered and namerl on the following lines • Other numbers on the pape, is 
identified on pa<re 000 supply other coded information such as prade level, type 
of learning, and so on. Then comes the Pre-Objectlve. 

The Pre-objective is a statement in measurable terms of an observable 
behavior to be exhibited by the learner. It is, i.\ short, what he will be able 
to do in order to demonstrate that he has learned somethin<T« Tt Includes the 
situation the learner will face, the action he will perform, the object on 
which he will operate. Pis activity will be measurable, or observable in some 
way, 

Reneath the Pre-objective is the Performance Objective. Tt is a more 
precise statement of the pre-objective ► It Includes situation ^ action , object , 
limits , and measurability in more nearly precise terms, and it adds co mmun 1 c ab 1 1 1 1 y 
and criterion for success , as well. 

Under the Performance Objectives are two Kxerclses to assess whether or not 
the skill specified in the performance objective has been learned. If the 
exercises are properly developed, they measure exactly what the performance "■■ 
objective specified, the two are equivalent in difficulty, and they are at the 
appropriate a^e-ability-interest level of students who will use them. Not 
shown on this sample, but appended to each assessment item is a sample answer 
sheet with either correct answers or, in the case of writlnf>, annronrlate 
responses . 
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Florida has emphasized repeatedly that the reason for developing* Performance 
Objective cataloo:s Is primarily for the purpose of Influencing curriculum to 
"renew education/* Nonetheless, the first page of the catalog emphasizes that 
the oblectlves are "neither a curriculum sequence nor a set of recommended 
instructional procedures/'- "!?1i'e ' objectives can he invaluable for 1) choosinfj 
objectives on which to build a curriculum, 2) choosing clusters of objectives 
around which to plan instructional units, 3)chooslnP: objectives to assess 
learning, and 4) expanding teacher understanding^ of desirable TOals, But the 
catalocr, honestly, will only really become functional when the third nhase of 
the stratef^y for renewal becomes operational and a future project develops 
alternative Instructional procedures for achlevinr: each objective • ^^opefully, 
some of the alternative proce'^ures will motivate the unmotivated, involve the 
unlnvolved, and reach the unreachable who presently — often throu<»h no fault o^ 
their o^m — are not educable bv currently cominon procedures. 

Accordinp: to the pamphlet 'T'here^s a ^^ew School Coming , the process of 
statewide assessment should occur only after the specif icaticn of Roals in the 
catalo^rs. Actually, assessment has been p,oinj» on for t>>ree years, even without 
the catalop,S:, and few people would insist that valid tests could only be written 
upon the completion of the catalo?>s. Mow, however, t^e continuing: annual 
assessment will be based on selected objectives from the catalof>s — b:it, a?^ain, 
the major lm]>act of the catalops — and their use in brin^infr educational research 
effectively into practitioners' hands must wait for the developrnent of the alter- 
native instructional procedures. 

Tv^at about the method used in developing the catalo?>s to this noint? And 
what recommendations would the University of South Florida team make to people 
anticipating undertaking similar projects. 



The Preparation of the Florida catalof* Involved the following steps: 

1. Preparation of a '*State of the Art Survey. ' This vras done Initiallv 
by the Rroward County f»roup and Involved a search of the literature so 
that staff me^^hers and Stece T^epartment people vera farniliar witb most 
of the literature pro and con on performance objectives,' their develop- 
ment, their values and limitations, and existing catalogs. 'The TTniver- 
sity of f^outh Florida rroup made extensive use of the Survey and of the 
biblioo.raphy appended to it. In addition, the staff undated the biblio- 
graphy and made extensive use of existing projects. 

2. ^Preparation of the domain Charts. Since tbe charts were due within a 
month of the ben:inning of the proiect (i.e., February 1^73), ^Jest and 
Tivnan used the existincr charts, sou(»ht help from the ^Miversity of 
South Florida "^eadinp-Fducation staff, picked the drains of such 
consultants as Helen Robinson, John Simmons, A.J. Stauffer, and examined 
domain charts or taxonomlc outlines of other proiects. Thev then built 
a tentative chart and subjected it to the scrutiny of language arts 
coordinators from five Florida counties and teachers of Fn?>lish from 
five public and parochial school teachers from three Florida counties. 

3. The next major step should have been the desircning of the Physical 
arran clement of the actual catalog paf^es. This format is described on 
pages 000-000. Unfortunately, the staff plunged immediately into the 
fourth step and lost considerable time as a result of writing material 
that had to be revised or discarded. 

The most time-consuming step was the actual vjriting o^ the performance 
objectives. Following is the actual procedure follovjed. It vrlll be 
followed by recommendations for a better procedure. ^I'est and Tivnan 
actually were assigned one-third and two-thirds time respectively to 
the ;>roject. They worked with three graduate assistants who wrote 
objectives for twenty hours each week. Then experienced teachers spent 



five hours one day each week In evaluatinp;/rewrltlnpt, revising, and 
polishinrr the rnaterlals produced. THien t^e staf^ Fell hehlnd schedule, 
they shifted to the following system, which sho^iid have hean arrant^ed t 
at the outset t 

a. The staff should have determined the physical format and verhal 
design of the objectives and written a number of specif I'c exarnples, 

b. The staff should have divided up the final "competencies" on the 
domain Chart and each person should have listed in nhrasal form 
a rouRh Interpretation of cs many objectives as he could think 
of for eeich of his assigned competencies. 

Under the competency for wrltlnf^ poetry, for exariple, phrasally 
expressed objectives T70uld have taken such forn.3 &3 these: 

1) Syllabicates 

2) Mstln^uishes between accented and unaccented syllables 

3) Marks syllables in phrases as accented or unaccented 

4) Matches phrases having^ the sane rhythm 

5) Gives orally a phrase vlth the same rhvthm as a e;lven 
phrase, and so on. 

c. tJhen phrasal objectives for every competency have been listed, 
the staff should a^ain seek the aid of previously published 
materials, consultants, lanf>uaj>e arts supervisors, and experienced 
teachers. These would modify, supplement, and delete the 
objectives listed. 

d. Rather than havinji* directors, rtraduate assistants, and experienced 
teachers create full objectives from scratch without ptildes to 
whole areas, the staff vTould off^r the phrasal objectives to the 
tetters. The writers would then develop each phras.-* into full- 
blo\^m pre-objectlves and performance objectives. 



e. Staff, graduate assistants, and teachers should not write 
objectives at the ta<> ends of teachlnj^ days or on Saturdays* 
Instead, usln;> the phrasal ob.iectlves as ^tuldes, they should 
work tull*~time during three summer months — at full pay — to write 
the final objectives. 
5. The final objectives x^ere carefully edited both by the directors and by 
the Technical ronsultants fuimlshed by the State ^lepartment of ^^ducatlon 
Research and T)evelonment section* Then they were tvned In final form 
by a busy and lonp;-suf ferlnp: f5taff of t^/nlsts. 
The University of South Florida project staff Is nroxid of the Florida 
Performance Objective Catalogs In Rear'. Ang and Writing. The staff knows that 
their work equals or exceeds in duality anything else available. They hold, 
however, the same reservations rep;ardlnf^ Performance Objectives that have ^een 
expressed so vjell in many i^Tational Council of Teachers of KnPillsb publications. 
They are well aware of the dangers inherent in account ab 111 tv and the futility 
of iTTTposinf* sequence and structure on disciplines in which, there are not, as 
Marie T^lckenson syas about ITrltlng , .criteria. for the discernment of 
discrete components in complex behaviors* . .nor are there criteria by which to 
establish a simp le-to~comp lex learning sequence for a behavior in x^hich many 
components function simultaneously in harmony with the thinking processes of 
the. . . [individual]" 



nlckinson, ^^arie *''A Revlex^ of On T-^ritlng Behavioral Objectives for English.' 
Research in the Teaching of English , 5 (Spring 1971), 89-113. 
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Recognizing thc?se problems and emphasizing that a Performance Objective 
catalog is valuable primarily for teacher education and re-education and as a 
basis for developing alternative teachin^» strategies, the staff suggests such 

a project a kind of comprehensive analvsis of desirable objectives as the 

basis for then developing teaching strategies which will truly brine* research 
into active use in the classroom. 
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